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quote 


The test of all tradition, celebration and the rest is this—is it an 
escape into a world of make-believe, of timelessness, or is it an illu- 
mination of this immediate time and place where we now stand? For 
Christmas is not, emphatically not, a festival. It is a birthday, com- 
memorating a single birth on a single day in a single place. It looks 
back to an event. . . . That is precisely the weakness of Christianity, 
that it stands so tied to an event; it is the scandal of it to the modern 
mind which cannot accept such uniqueness and particularity, and it is 
the strength and glory of it that it is not an escape from the world, 
but a word given for living in the world of events. 


Kathleen Bliss in The Student Movement, December 1957 














The Gift” by Fred Meyer. 
Courtesy: Midtown Galleries. 





Christmas 


CHRISTMAS IS A TIME for many things—for renewing friendships far and wide, 
for making the gesture of goodwill oft forgotten in other seasons, for re- 
membering times past that warmed the heart, for reflection about the meaning 
of life, for offering the gift of love, for accepting The Gift of Love, for en- 
joyment of human relationships, for revealing one’s faith and conviction 
about the Christian way of life in all the ways it can be lived. 

Christmas frequently prompts the writing of a message long felt but not 
recorded. The Season of the Nativity reminds us of the entire human family 
that The Birth made clear. Each of us thinks of someone to whom he wishes 
to speak—about a matter that is significant to both of them. 

We have invited eight students and a college president to write Christmas 
letters which follow on the next pages. Each letter provides a vehicle wherein 
some of the deepest thoughts of one person are conveyed to another. Each 
letter endeavors to bridge the human chasm that separates man from man. 
Each letter provides encouragement to one who needs it, as all men need the 
commendation and support of others. Each writer, made sensitive by the ad- 
vent of Christmas, has offered himself to another in a gesture that binds them 
closer together and makes more personal the bonds of human relationship at a 
deep level. 

Here, then, is an expression of the meaning of Christmas as persons face 
one another in the human family and join in a common search which began 
beneath the Star of Bethlehem. 

CLARENCE S. ELLIOTT 





The plan for these Christmas letters was stimulated 
by the Thirteen Christmas Letters published December 
23, 1959 in The Christian Century which has per- 
mitted and encouraged us to adapt their idea. 





The Friendly Beasts 


Traditional i2th Century 
Arr. by Willlam Shirley 


Robert Davis 
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de-sus,our broth-er, strong and , 
“1” said the don -key, shag-gy —. 
“l” said the cow, all white and red. 











5. "I", said the camel, yellow and black, 
“Over the desert upon my back, 
| brought Him a gift in the Wise Man's pack.” 
"I", said the camel, yellow and black. 


6. “I, said the dove from the rafters high, 
"| cooed Him to sleep that He should not cry, 
We cooed Him to sleep, my mate and |.” 
"I". said the dove from the rafters high. 


7. So ev'ry beast, by some good spell, 
In the stable dark was glad to tell 
Of the gift he gave Immanuel. 
The gift he gave Immanuel. 


Used by permission H. W. Gray Co. N. Y. 


The Christmas carols on the following pages are reproduced from the 
revised Little Book of Carols published by the Cooperative Recreation 
Service, Inc., Delaware, Ohio. Copies of the regular edition are 25c 
each, 20—$3, 100—$12. A 7 inch LP recording for teaching the un- 
familiar carols will be ready early in December. 


DICK BUSSE is a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Whittier College, Whit- 
tier, California Y and is Pacific Southwest 
Region YMCA Student Chairman. 
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A close friend who must work to go to college 
will be sent this letter from Dick Busse. 


Dear Jo: 


I’ve been thinking of you all fall! Since I also have 
had to earn my way through college, I know something 
of the big job you have undertaken in financing your 
education. 

Higher education is a terrificly important preparation 
for your later life. The lessons that you learn while in 
school, while possibly not seeming important to you at 
the moment, will assume greater importance as the years 
go by. 

I hope you will find, as I did, that all the lessons are 
not learned in the classroom. The examples and experi- 
ences you have while earning your way will benefit you 
as much, if not more, than those you get from books. 
When you leave school, the learnings you have had in 
human relations will complement those from the books 
in a way that only time will tell. 


Already you have begun to learn an important lesson, 
the wise use of your time. For you to hold the job you 
do and carry a full study load, giving each the amount 
of time due it, takes much thought. Upon leaving 
college and entering the profession you have chosen, you 
will find there is rarely time to do all that you have or 
want to do. The personal organization that you are 
learning now is something that you will find a use for 
anytime and anywhere. 

This brings up another point; personal choices. You 
have already found out that with your responsibilities 
you can’t do everything that you want. The ability to 
make choices, and to stick by them, is a virtue some 
people have, but all people wish they had. You can be a 
better and stronger person because of the choices you 
make. ; 

I hope that you are enjoying some well earned rest 
during Christmas holidays and send you my good wishes 
as always. 

Sincerely yours, 


DICK BUSSE 
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Judy Brennan writes to a friend who is seeking 
to bring order out of personal confusion. 


Dear Sally: 


It may console or discourage you to know that I (and 
probably thousands of other students) share that feeling 
of rebellion that you wrote to me about. I imagine that 
any critical, concerned student, when brought face to 
face with some of the realities of existence for the first 
time would justifiably want to rebel. After all, we’ve had 
a pretty rosy picture painted for us by our elders as we 
grew up. You know, “We should love our fellow men,” 
“We are all children of a loving Father,” “Education will 
help us to understand ourselves and the world better,” 
“We need to work hard so we can have a good life” — 
and all the rest of the high sounding ideals that used to 
seem so simple to attain. But now, when you see “nice 
men” hating and hurting each other; when you lose sight 
of that Loving Father in all our progressive technology; 
when college seems to be just one more arena for seek- 
ing status; when the idea of the “good life” seems to 
lack something important; and when education seems 
more to cloud than to clear your understanding of your- 
self—when all these things strike home, is it any wonder 
that you're rebelling? 

It seems to me then, that you have not only the right 
but the responsibility to rebel—to rebel instead of ac- 
cepting these factors that show us how far we are from 
being what we as human beings were created to be. For 
we were not meant to be objects, driven by other ob- 
jects; we were meant to be persons, with the ability to 
know and love each other as persons. And it’s in the 
very moments of seeing this greater possibility of really 
being a person to someone, instead of an obstacle or a 
stepping stone, that rebellion can be transformed from 
frustrated longing or negativism to a positive intelligent 
stand against subhuman existence. 

These moments may be few, but you have to be will- 
ing to go out and meet them—to take the risk of con- 
fronting people as persons, covered with protective 
veneer though they may be, and you should not shut 
yourself off from the possibility of these moments com- 
ing to you in relationships when you least expect them. 
These moments, and your perception of them, free you 
from wallowing in exasperation and free you to live in 
the world you rebel against by letting you see beyond it 
to that meaning which is, in fact, in it. 


Sincere Christmas greetings, 


JUDY BRENNAN 


The Holly and the Ivy 
Traditional English Carol 
heeeeeniinheh-tetetall 
Es dds is oie 2S se 
1. The hol-ly and the i - vy, When they are both full grown, Of 
2. The hol-ly bears a blos-som White as the lil-y flower, And 


3. The hol-ly bears a ber-ry, As red as an-y blood, And 
4. The hol-ly bears a prick-le, As sharp as an-y thorn,And 
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all the trees that are in the wood, The hol-ly bears the crown; 
Ma-ry bore sweet Je-susChrist,To be our Sweet Sav-iour; 


Ma-ry bore sweet Je-sus Christ,To do poor sin-ners good; 
Ma-ry bore sweet Je-sus Christ,On Christmas inthe morn. 
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The rising of the sun, And the run-ning of the deer; The 

















Stanzas 2,3, and % should be sung by different solo voices. 


JUDY BRENNAN is a student member of 
the Board of Directors and on the Survey 
and Study Committee of the New York 
State Student Christian Movement. She is 
a student at the University of Buffalo. 








O Come, All Ye Faithful 


Aocesre Fioverces 
Latin Hymn, ith Century 
Tr. Frederick Oakeley, 184! 
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1. O come, all ye faith - ful, joy-ful and tri-umph-ant, 
 @ ing, choles of an-gels, aing in ex-ul -ta- tion, 
3.  Yea,Lordwegreet thee, born this happy morning, 


Wade's Cantus Diversé,/75/ 
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Come and be-hold him, born the King of an - gels! 
Glo - ry_to God, all glo-ry_ in igh-est! 
Word of the Fa -ther, ow in flesh ap-pear-ing! 
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O come, let us a-dore Him,O come, let us a-dore Him, 
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O come,let us a - dore Him,_Christ_the Lord. 








CONNIE MILLIKEN is chairman of the Na- 
tional Student YWCA and is a student at 
Union Theological Seminary. A graduate 
of Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, she was president of her local 
YWCA, Rocky Mountain Region chairman 
and vice chairman of the National Student 
YWCA in 1959-60. 
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A personal friend who is president of a cam- 
pus Y will receive Connie Milliken’s letter. 


Dear Grace: 


It doesn’t seem possible that it is Christmas time al- 
ready and months have gone by since I graduated. So 
much has happened since then, including the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation Conference at Strasbourg, and 
now my graduate studies. But in spite of it all, I’ve been 
thinking of you and the campus Y and wondering how 
things are going and what I could say to you and all the 
girls out of the past months’ tremendous experiences. 

I want to simply say, “Praise God who loved us 
enough to send His Son that we might know that we 
neither can nor must ‘prove’ ourselves to be worthy of 
love and forgiveness. Our alternative to despair in life 
is that we accept His Christmas Gift with a deep sense of 
gratitude and seek to learn to love and to forgive.” But 
if someone had said that to me one year ago, I would 
not have understood what they were talking about, or 
I would have thought they were perpetrating a hoax 
imagined by desperate men. 

Albert Camus says in The Fall that, if there were a 
God, religion would be a great laundering venture. It 
is not our role, as human beings, to condemn, but to 
worship God and to encourage, to love, to forgive our 
brothers. Our God loves us as we can never love and He 
forgives us as we can never forgive, but we and our 
brothers are one and we must strive with all of our being 
to accept the love and forgiveness God offers us in His 
Christmas Gift (this striving must include prayer, wor- 
ship and Bible study), and to help others find this love 
and forgiveness. 

You have discovered that this opportunity to share 
the leadership of your campus affords many learning and 
growing experiences. I hope these experiences will also 
help you understand that God calls people, not to glory 
and honor, but to service. The opportunity to learn and 
to grow while we serve is not so much for our own 
benefit as it is to prepare us for greater service. 

As we serve, may God help us to free each other 
through the freedom He has given us. And may He help 
us long for greater understanding of the meaning of 
Christmas. 


Affectionate greetings to you and the members, 


CONNIE L. MILLIKEN 
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Jim Shultz’s letter is written to a Soviet student 
whom he met this summer. 


Dear Ura: 


Imagine my pleasure when I was informed that you 
met Dr. Strohl (Prexy of Southwestern College) when 
he visited Kiev University last month. He has con- 
veyed your greeting, which reminded me of our stay 
together at the Kiev University camp last summer. Re- 
member how we played chess and basketball?—-you were 
so often the best! You also excelled in hospitality. Thank 
you for the many patient explanations and friendly acts. 

I have been thinking much of you and I am disap- 
pointed that I shall probably not see you any more, or 
not for a long while. But I would at least like to hear 
from you. You can write me in Russian and if the words 
are simple I'll understand; if not Ill have’ the letter 
translated. 

I would especially like to hear of your fine celebra- 
tions which will come at the time of the New Year 
(Snowum Godum). 1m told that fir trees are decorated 
with colored balls and various other objects and that 
pictures of Grandfather Frost and the Snow Maiden are 
often found, and also that there’s a vacation from school! 
Isn’t it true that the popular saying “Long live peace 
and friendship” is expressed as strangers are greeted as 
friends and letters are written to people in other coun- 
tries? 

At this time of year we also celebrate one of our most 
important festivals. As you may have heard, the origin 
of Christmas is the birth of Christ. And we believe that 
its true meaning is found in the words “peace on earth 
to men of good will.” I must admit that many people 
don’t believe the saying is practical or that they can do 
anything about the antagonisms that exist in the world, 
especially the disagreements between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. However, I know of an increas- 
ingly sizeable minority who are participating in serious 
study of the Soviet Union—its language, its people, its 
purposes, its history. They desire to send representatives 
to your country and to receive representatives from your 
country. This group of serious American students realizes 
that “peace and friendship” might be realized if we work 
as hard as possible for understanding between differing 
groups. 

“Long live peace and friendship!” 

“Peace in the world, goodwill to all men!” 

Your friend, 


JIM SHULTZ 





Kolyada, Kolyada 

Tr by Cecil Cowdrey 
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Walks a- bout on Christ-mas eve. Ko-ly-a-da, 
Come this Ho-ly night we pray. Ko-ly - a-da, 
























KS. ly -a-da, At the win-dow,cakes to leave. 
Ko - ly - a - da, Came and brought us Christ-mas day. 











From FIFTY CHRISTMAS CAROLS © 1923 by Willis Music Co, 
Used by permission. 


JIM SHULTZ is chairman of the National 
Student Council YMCA and a student at 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas. 
He was a member of the Y exchange 
group to the USSR last summer, is West 
Central Area chairman for 1960-61, and 
was his local Y program chairman for 
1959-60. 











From the Latin, Trans. by Rejoice 
John M. Neale 


German Melody, Arr. by 


Winfred Douglas 
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.Good Chris-tian men, rejoice, With heart and soul and 


2Good Chris-tian men, rejoice,— With heart and soul and 
sGood Chris-tian men, re-joice,_With heart and souland 





















voice }_— Give ye heed to what we say: de-sus Christ is 
voice ;___ Now ye hearof endless bliss:de-sus Christ was 
voice ;_ Now ye neednot fear the grave:de-sus Christ was 
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born_ to-day; Ox and ass be-foreHim bow, And He is in the 
born for thisfHe hath oped the heavinly door, And man is blessed 
born to save!Calls you one and calls you all, To gain His ev-er 
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manger now. Christ is born to-day!_Christ is born to-day! 
ev- er-more Christ was born for this!_Christ was born for this! 
last-ing hall.Christ was born to save!_Christ was born tosave! 











COLSTON CHANDLER is vice president of 
the University Christian Association, Brown 
University, and regional co-chairman, Stu- 
dent Christian Movement in New England. 
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This letter from Colston Chandler is addressed 
to an outstanding scholar whom he knows. 


Dear Frank: 


Recently a scene from the motion picture “Wild 
Strawberries” was recalled to memory. As you recall, 
the old doctor was walking in the deserted streets of a 
village. He became more and more anxious as he con- 
tinued his walk and yet encountered no people. He 
finally spied a figure down the street and rushed to him, 
overjoyed with the specter of another human. When he 
turned the figure around, he was aghast to find that it 
had no face. And then it collapsed, shattering like a doll, 
water instead of blood running into the gutter. The doc- 
tor was face to face with what he had made of others. 
It was not a pleasant sight, and the old doctor’s sleep 
was troubled indeed. 


Even today we recognize much of our own experience 
in this dream. It is all too common to treat other people 
as things, not becoming involved in their cares and their 
problems. Certainly it is easier not to be involved. In a 
very profound sense, however, this very lack of concern 
for fellow men as men is the fundamental tragedy of 
our time. 

Your position and your heritage as a scholar pre- 
sents you with a unique opportunity. You, more than 
many others, have the ability to interpret and articulate 
the experience of the old doctor. You can help to create 
an atmosphere in which the material wealth of man 
serves only as a background for the far more important 
business of life. You can help bring man to the threshold 
of a new experience where some of man’s humanity may 
be restored. 

I invite you, then, to apply your talents toward this 
goal. Indeed, I challenge you to accept a part in the 
creation of an atmosphere in which man is not held in 
fear of his fellow man but rather in love. I challenge you 
because I feel that upon your acceptance, and the ac- 
ceptance of others, of this task rests the very survival of 
humanity. 

Yours sincerely, 


COLSTON CHANDLER 




















The professor to whom Bonnie Cox’s letter is 
sent teaches in her university. 


Dear Dr. Whyte: 


As a senior who feels her college years have been a 
rich learning experience, I want to try to express some 
of the ways professors such as you have made this so. 

It has been a challenging experience to study under 
a professor who so reflects the stimulation of ideas. Your 
faithfulness to detail and clarity have not been at the 
expense of deep thought and interpretation, which, 
though free to reject, we are inspired to pursue our- 
selves. 

A real community of learning is created by the pro- 
fessor whose life is expressed through his work. There is 
no sharp dichotomy between vocation and avocation, the 
person who lectures in class and the member of the com- 
munity. Although there are varied aspects, each con- 
tributes to the other and to the whole person. This you 
exemplify by your contributions to your field in both the 
classroom and the larger community. Your unique devo- 
tion to your field is made obvious not only by your 
proficiency in it, but by the enthusiasm with which you 
endeavor to communicate it. 

Specialization, however, has not limited you to a 
narrow sphere of interest. I am frequently amazed at 
the scope of your awareness and knowledge. And it is 
this—the breadth of your sensitivity—that has con- 
tributed as much as any one thing to making my study 
under your direction a rewarding and challenging ex- 
perience. Your students are spurred on by a growing 
interest in your field; we also frequently leave class stim- 
ulated in many other pursuits, after a “tie-in” of art, 
philosophy, history, or the sciences. My notes are 
sprinkled with “Read this:”’—book, “Hear this:”— 
speech or concert, and “See this:”—film or exhibit. 

All of these qualities in you, added to your always 
high expectations of the student, have helped to make 
these years an invaluable impetus to further growth. 

This brings my warmest Christmas greetings to you. 


Sincerely, 


BONNIE COX 


Bring a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella 
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folk of the vil - lage,Christ is born and Ma-rys 
gath- er a-round Him, Talk and noise might wak-en 
love - ly Je- sus, White His brow, His cheeks are 
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Moth-er, Ah! Ah! Beau-ti-ful is Her Son. 
slum- bers, Hush! Hush! Qui-et-ly now He sleeps 
slum-bers, Hush! Hush! Qui -et-ly now He sleeps. 
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BONNIE COX is chairman of the Southern 
Regional YWCA Council and is a student 
at Westhampton College, University of 
Richmond. 
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” Beth - le-hem,—Rise up, shep-herds, an’ fol-ler. 


at the University of Washington. 
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HELEN EARNHART is president of the 
Pacific Northwest YWCA and is a student 


Helen Earnhart addresses her letter to a student 
government leader of her acquaintance. 


Dear Jack: 


You may feel it presumptuous of me to write to you 
but during this Christmas season I have been thinking 
of some of the students on our campus who mean a lot 
to our school. 


I greatly sympathize with you, with your tremendous 
responsibility and opportunity to make decisions as the 
President of a large student government organization in 
an even larger university. The responsibility as official 
spokesman for 18,000 students must create tension in 
you to maintain a delicate balance between your per- 
sonal feelings and your office obligations to the uni- 
versity community. I feel greatly concerned about the 
difference you make as our leader in speaking for minor- 
ities not otherwise heard and in setting the tone of cam- 
pus activity. 

I wonder what being “head” of student government 
means to you? You were elected head on the basis of 
your platform, experience, and character; or your fra- 
ternity’s ability to make up Kingston Trio-type songs and 
paint posters; or your friends politicking with other 
groups; or the failure of five-sixths of the student body to 
vote. But nevertheless, you are “the people’s choice” and 
now official spokesman for us. What will you say and 
how will you say it? 

It is important to me, to us, what your value judg- 
ments are and what kinds of things you lend your sup- 
port to when you seek information; when you talk over 
coffee with members of BOC, commissions, committees, 
and other organizations, when you prepare the agenda 
and set meeting times; and when you handle open hear- 
ings. If we do not practice democratic activity on the 
campus, what difference does it make to be an edu- 
cated person? If the university is not the model of free- 
dom exercised under the discipline of responsibility, to 
what do we turn on the outside? What other preparation 
do we have to be a citizen? I believe you have great in- 
fluence and hope you meet this challenge. 


Sincerely yours, 


HELEN EARNHART 
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Adam Oliphant’s letter is to a friend who seems 
to be seeking status through heavy involvement 
in campus activities. 


Dear Sam: 


Time flies by in the imperfect arena of man’s doings, 
but time is the image of man’s own inability to justly 
measure his own span of life, therefore, you can under- 
stand, without apology, my belated reply to your im- 
pressive yet disquieting letter of time past. 

Congratulations on becoming B.M.O.C. (Big Man 
On Campus), but my congratulations come with pru- 
dent hesitancy. I am moreover happy to know that many 
of your peers feel that you are a capable and responsible 
person in your extra-curricular work. Though, on the 
other hand, I am quite concerned about the possibility 
of your being “snowed under” with too many activities. 
Activities are a wonderful and necessary part of campus 
life, but too many tend to cause one to lose sight of one’s 
primary goal, which is academic study. 

On most campuses, as you and I both know, activities 
mean social status, but your first responsibility is that of 
maintaining your status as a part of the academic com- 
munity. Now, you probably ask yourself the question 
“Must I give up all my activities, my social status along 
with them?” No, you need not, but it does mean that you 
must, as a responsible person, make a decision as to 
those activities which supply your social needs and 
outlet, yet that do not infringe upon your academic time 
and resources. 

You and I understand that there are many contacts 
to be made in extra-curricular activities which can be 
meaningful after you graduate, indirectly if not directly. 
Many people you meet, the impressions you make may 
be instrumental in opening new avenues of opportunity 
for you. But along with the opportunity goes the expecta- 
tion of your ability to produce as a college graduate. 

Gee whiz! In a nation such as ours students have all 
the possibility of becoming successful people in the world, 
but you must have direction, initiative, and keep with you 
at all times the “balance” of the worth and value of 
things. As for status, whether it be social or other, re- 
member when you exert your genuine ability where it is 
most important, you prove your worth to others, thereby 
gaining their confidence. And, to respect and gain the 
respect of others is status within itself. 

I hope you don’t think I’ve been hard on you, I haven't 
intended to be. I know that you have genuine potential, 
therefore, I want to see you exert it where it means the 
most to you. Put everything you’ve got into whatever 
you do, but before every action if it is to be successful 
. . . Think! 

Good luck and write soon. 

Most sincerely, 


ADAM OLIPHANT 
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ADAM OLIPHANT is regional conference 
co-chairman, Southwest Regional Student 
YMCA-YWCA, and is a student at Prairie 
View A & M College, Prairie View, Texas. 
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President William Cole’s Letter has in mind the 
the Freshmen of his college. 


My dear young friends: 


I send you my warmest Christmas greetings as you 
return to your homes for the holidays. You are not the 
same persons who came to us last September. Not only 
are you a little older and a little wiser but your outlook 
on yourself and your world is altered. Some of your il- 
lusions have been challenged and perhaps shaken so 
that life seems a little darker now than it was then. But 
I hope at the same time that your horizons have been 
widened and your vision stretched in such a way that the 
world seems also a little brighter. 

That, after all, is the soul of Christmas—the light 
of the star of Bethlehem shining in the dark heavens 
above, the life of the green tree in the white death of 
the snow, the hope in the heart of man in the midst of 
the world’s despair. Our times are fraught with problems 
and with peril. You cannot ignore the sober realities. 
But always there is promise and possibility. You must 
not surrender to the danger. An old Norse proverb re- 
minds us that “all the darkness in the world cannot put 
out the light of one small candle.” 


I wish for you a blessed Christmas in the company of 
those near and dear to you and a joyous New Year as 
you return to us to resume with us our efforts to find 
some answers to the mysteries of our common life. 


Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE 











No room for 


the ugly American 


This is the first of four articles on Africa by Dr. 
G. McLeod Bryan, associate professor of Chris- 
tian Social Ethics at Wake Forest College, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. Dr. Bryan spent 1959 in 
Africa visiting all 22 of the universities for the 
Danforth Foundation, three months under United 
States-South Africa Leadership Exchange and 
one term lecturing in East Nigeria for the newly 
established Theological Education Fund for 
Africa and Asia. He is author of In His Likeness 
and the forthcoming book, Whither Africa? 





Dr. Bryan holding the adopted child of a mission- 
ary family he visited in Cite Matete, a Leopoldville 
suburb. 


AFRICA 1960 Is A CINDERELLA dancing with delight at 
her newfound place in the world. Whether she will lose 
the golden slipper at the fateful midnight decision and 
never again meet the prince of destiny is the key ques- 
tion. Momentarily she is being courted by the world 
powers: Khrushchev is sending gifts, Macmillan is paying 
his respects, Nasser is wooing her nightly by shortwave, 
and Americans are trying all their Hollywoodish wiles. 
And the United Nations stands by to see that all is fair 
in love. 

This is the Africa I returned from early this year, 
after visiting twenty-two countries and interviewing 
dozens of self-appointed leaders and hundreds of ordi- 
nary folk. I wanted to meet Africans, not to deal with 
the white overlords. For it is possible to cover the conti- 
nent from tip to toe, staying in European hotels and hob- 
nobbing with colonial officials and missionaries, and 
never see the country through ebony eyes. Since 
this is not the Africa we shall have to deal with in the 
future, I made it a point to be with Africans. Fortunately 
I met many of them. And nowhere on earth is access 
to the VIPs so easy. The reason is that as yet they have 
little protocol and they are anxious to get their slant to 
the outside world. I talked with Kasavubu of the Congo, 
Mboya of Kenya, Kaunda of Northern Rhodesia, Chief 
Luthuli of South Africa, Dr. Azikiwe of Eastern Nigeria 
and many more. They have a message for the world. 

I like to compare their great expectations with the 
pioneers building America. Everything is in the future 
tense for them. While the European mopes around moan- 
ing that “the African sun is setting,” the new African 
sitting on the edge of destiny shouts, “The African sun 
is just rising!” They think of themselves as offering a 
third alternative for humanity’s social destiny. As Julius 
Nyerere of Tanganyika puts it, they have a “communi- 
tary” society which is beyond the rugged individualism of 


continued on next page 
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the West and the state socialism of the East. They are 
anxious that we correct our prejudiced categorization of 
Africans at the bottom of the scale of human achieve- 
ment. Anthropologists have exploded the falsity of the 
axiom, “from cannibalism to Christianity,” and the no- 
tion that Africans with no respectable culture have con- 
tributed nothing to civilization. Africans are anxious 
that we update our conception of their daily life. In the 
Congo, for instance, instead of daily idleness and naked- 
ness, a third of the manpower punch time-clocks as they 
go to work at heavy industry, using blowtorches and 
hydraulic drills. 

If, as A. N. Whitehead has defined, civilization is 
composed of Truth, Beauty, Adventure, Art and Peace, 
then the Africans have something of each, especially the 
latter two. Ladislas Segy, whose galleries and writings 
in America have won for African art a place alongside 
the best in the world, declares, “The fact that African art 
stood on such a very high level of artistic creation leads 
us to ascertain that only a well-integrated culture, only 
a communally felt and accepted ideology, could have pro- 
duced such a high quality of art. . . . We had to reject 
the tendentious reports that Africans were ‘savage’ peo- 
ple. We trusted the validity of African sculptures as 
their documents and we insisted that savage people could 
not have produced such magnificent art.” The famous 
modern sculptor, Epstein, kept his home and workshop 
filled with African art that it might inspire him. African 
sculpture, he said, “is supposed to be rude, savage, the 
product of uncultured and uncivilized people. I find, on 
the contrary, restraint in craftsmanship, delicacy, and 





Scene of Leopoldville riots of January 1959, the most violent display 


for independence (see paint on truck). 


sensitiveness, a regard for the material, and none of the 
stupid vulgarity, pomposity and crudeness, so evident 
in sculpture today.” 

I was in Africa because of this revised conception of 
Africans’ importance and contribution to what Hocking 
calls “the coming world civilization.” I suppose I was in 
Africa for the same reason that many American stu- 
dents are turning from the culture-haunts of Europe to 
those of Asia and Africa. My own feeling is that Africa 
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has had enough exploitive Westerners—“exploitive” in 
the sense that they have gone for political, military, mer- 
cenary, big game or soul-saving purposes. The African 
has gotten accustomed to the “wants” of Europeans 
(a continental term that includes Americans); they al- 
ways turn up at his gate seeking someone or something 
to exploit. Seldom does the Westerner want to meet the 
African himself, as a person in his own right, and make 
himself at home either as his guest or on equals in his 
village. 

Is it any wonder that the African is wary of any 
further overtures on our part? The most frequent ques- 
tion I met was whether the soft-sell of American eco- 
nomic imperialism is any better than the paternalism of 
colonialism. That explains why the mushrooming nation- 
states are trying to balance themselves on the tight-rope 
which they call “positive neutrality.” They have been 
invaded by so many exploiters that they are apprehen- 
sive of all comers. 

Africans are quick to see our contradictions. They 
are standing at last on their own feet and saying “yes” 
and “no” to their mentors. A young African in Rhodesia 
confided one night that whereas his father belonged to 
the generation that believed “a missionary can do no 
wrong” he did not hold to that position. They see through 
the pretensions of “White Western Christian Civiliza- 
tion.” They asked me why it is that Westerners are most- 
ly against the African’s struggle toward nationalism when 
this same civilization has given the world its worst ex- 
ample of unrestrained nationalism. They asked me why 
its defenders are against the African’s use of force when 
Western civilization has given the world its worst ex- 
ample of organized violence. They cannot understand 
how its defenders are against the African’s rising birth 
rate, when the surplus population of the West has over- 
flowed into the world’s colonies under the theory of 
Lebensraum. 

Whether Americans entering, now that the gates 
closed by colonialism are open, can overcome this ac- 
cumulated onus is the crucial question. In this decade 
the die will be cast determining the alignments and loyal- 
ties of the nation-states. Even as I write the United Na- 
tions convenes to admit thirteen new African states. 
They are cultivatable now; will they be within ten years? 
Billy Graham reported after his soul-safari that Amer- 
icans have more goodwill to count on in Africa than 
anywhere else in the world. Perhaps it is truer to say 
that our relations have not been put to the test. The 
crucial question, then, is, are we ready? I found an ex- 
pansive, enquiring and openhearted reception every- 
where I went, but one which is beginning to be colored 
by fair criticism and honest scepticism. 

All this is part of the background for my extensive 
tour of duty. I visited all twenty-two of Africa’s univer- 
sities. | spent three months in South Africa trying to 
relate its apartheid policies with its claim as the only 


Trinity College theological class, 
Umuahia, East Nigeria, where Dr. 
Bryan taught. 


“European” and the only “Christian” nation on the 
continent whose purpose includes salvaging the remain- 
der from the black swamp. I taught for a term in Nigeria, 
because I wanted to share the elixer of freedom during 
their independence elections of December, 1959. I kept 
a careful eye on the role of Christianity in the face of a 
solidly entrenched tribalism, in spite of the shattering 
effects of Western industrial secularism, and as it com- 
peted with renascent Islam and violent nationalism. 

In subsequent articles I shall share with you some- 
thing of the ideologies competing for the mind of Africa. 
In the meantime we do well to remember that the map 
of Africa forms a question-mark, a most pertinent con- 
temporary symbol. In the words of one of her poets, 





Whither bound, 

O Africa— 

This question mark 
Among the nations, 

This prize long sought, 
Long loved, and never won; 
This field | 

Preserved for God’s own 
Strange experiments, 

This fatherland, this home, 
This Africa! 

Oh, whither bound? 


—Dei Anang, Ghana 
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All the pulses of the world, 
All the joyous, all the sorrowing, 
These are of us, they are with us; 
We today’s procession heading, 
We the route for travel clearing, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 

—Walt Whitman 


USSR-USA STUDENT EXCHANGE—June 25-September 1 


Two months in the Soviet Union. Open to 25 upperclass men and 
women, experienced members of YMCAs, YWCAs, and SCAs. Ap- 
proximate cost $1,400. Write to: Harold Colvin, National Council 
YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


VOLUNTEERS ABROAD—Late June-late August 


Two months as volunteer camp counselors or program assistants in 
YWCAs in Latin America or the Middle East (places tentative). 
Open to upperclass women students active in YWCAs or SCAs. Ap- 
proximate cost $550 for Latin America, $1,200 for Middle East, 
travel and living. Write to: Jean M. Whittet, National Student YWCA, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


BUILDINGS FOR BROTHERHOOD 


Fifteen undergraduate and graduate men active in student YMCA 
will join 15 Liberian students in Sinoe, Liberia, for month’s work 
camp. Three weeks’ travel and conferences in Europe. Approximate 
cost $1,400. Write to: Harold Colvin, National Council YMCA, 291 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


ONE YEAR INTERNSHIP—1961-1962 


Three one year internships as “Junior Secretaries” open to men col- 
lege graduates with serious interest in career service in YMCA. 
Stipend covers travel, living, and personal expenses. Lima, Hong 
Kong, Istanbul. Write to: Harold Colvin, National Council YMCA, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CARIBBEAN CONVERSATIONS 


Tentative dates August 1-September 2, 1961. Nine women students, 
one from each region, will visit student groups in a number of Carib- 
bean countries and participate as official delegates in World YWCA’s 
Conference at Jamaica. Write to your regional YWCA Student Of- 
fice or Jean M. Whittet, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUP—June 25-August 30 


In New York City women students work in urban social agencies 
under skilled supervision. Seminar program explores multiple prob- 
lems of urbanization and basis for Christian social concern. Program 
fee $85. Board and room provided or earnings to cover expenses. 
Write to: Jean M. Whittet, National Student YWCA, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Do you want to 


MORE AND MORE EVIDENCE is mount- 
ing that a new wind is blowing 
through American campuses, sweep- 
ing away the tired, stale cliches about 
the “quiet,” “watchful,” “neutral” or 
“apathetic” student. 

The world is no more secure or 
less revolutionary. 

The “answers” to our questions 
about peace, racial brotherhood, the 
role of America, the relevance of our 
faith, are still tormenting us. 

But—we can no longer wait on the 
sidelines to see how it all will come 
out. Many of us are ready to plunge 
into some of these situations with all 
their uncertainties; to identify our- 
selves with other men and women 
who are caught in the upheaval of 
our times. We want to become in- 
volved. We would like to help heal 
wounds. We would like to take some 
risks in behalf of brotherhood. 

We believe that God is not only 
speaking to us and judging us in the 
Church and in the classroom, but 
also in the social and political fer- 
ment and pain and change all about 
us. 

A summer spent in the slums of 
New York or in a Liberian workcamp 
is not just an interesting educational 
“experience.” Or a trial run for a 








VW 





| 
o"get with it’? 


status job in government or social 
work or the church. It is a response 
to the call of God to “get with it.” 
To get into contact with a part of 
man’s struggle for identity and for 
wholeness, a struggle from which we 
may have been dangerously shielded 
as middle class Americans. 


To spend three weeks in an iso- 
lated sports camp in the Ukrainian 
forest with two hundred committed 
Communist university students, who 
disbelieve practically every basic as- 
sumption of your faith and your so- 
ciety, is to experience a total demand 
upon one’s resources of faith and 
knowledge. In a similar way all of 
our summer projects are putting to 
the test our knowledge and experi- 
ence, but most of all, the depth of 
our concern. 


On this page are listed only a few 
of the many opportunities open to 
you this coming summer. They are 
sponsored by the National Student 
Councils of the YMCA and YWCA 
because we hope they will be a “little 
gate into a big field” of involvement 
in the real problems of the real world 
for alert students who want to “get 
with it” in a day of perilous respon- 
sibility and unlimited possibility. 








SEATTLE INTERNS-IN-COMMUNITY SERVICE—June-August 


Seattle, Washington. Twenty men and women students work in com- 
munity social agencies, chiefly group work with children. Seminar 
probes problems of community disorganization and social change. 
Earnings cover expenses. Write to: Pacific Northwest Area YMCA, 
909 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash. 


WASHINGTON STUDENT CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR—June 14-August 31 


Jobs are secured for approximately 35 college men and women in 
government agencies, Washington, D. C. Seminars and field trips are 
an integral part of the summer. Earnings cover living expenses and 
fee, possibly small savings. Cost $75 program and registration fee. 
Write to: YMCA-YWCA, 3601 Locust Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS STUDENT INDUSTRIAL SEMINAR—June-August 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. Twenty to 30 men and women students 
hold regular jobs in factory, office or service industries. Seminar ses- 
sions on economic and labor-management issues and relevance of 
Christian faith. Write to: YMCA, 641 North Front Street, Milwaukee 
3, Wis. 


BERKELEY LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL—June 15-July 30 


Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. Six week leadership 
training school for undergraduate leaders in campus Christian Asso- 
ciations. College credit available. Applicants must meet academic re- 
quirements for admission. Cost approximately $240 plus travel. Write 
to: Ruth Shinn, National Student YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


ESTES PARK, COLORADO—June-September 


Two hundred college men and women employed on staff of Estes 
Park YMCA Conference Grounds. Includes a seminar-study pro- 
gram, leadership training, worship, and recreation. Compensation 
consists of meals, lodging, recreational facilities and program. Cost 
approximately $60 a month. Write to: W. Ruesch, Estes Park Con- 
ference, 25 E. 16th Avenue, Denver 2, Colo. 


CHICAGO YMCA “TRY-OUT” 


A summer “try-out” for limited number of mature students inter- 
ested in exploring professional work in YMCA. Supervised positions 
in summer program of city Associations or camps. Weekly seminars. 
Earnings $275-300 a month. Write to: Solon B. Cousins, YMCA, 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 
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by ROGER L. SHINN, 
Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Union Theological Seminary 
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The beats and the squares 


TWO PICTURES OF THE COLLEGE GENERATION are making 
the rounds these days. They are about as opposite as two 
pictures could possibly be. 

For the first, look at a comment from Mort Sahl, who 
uses his biting wit for more purposes than entertainment. 
After visiting some campuses with Dave Brubeck, he 
made a complaint. It was not the old chant that the 
younger generation is too wild. Quite the opposite. It 
is appalling, he said, “to see how cool, how peaceful 
that generation is now. It’s like ‘I want to change the 
world if I can get Dad’s permission in June to use the 
station wagon.’ ” 

Many psychologists and social scientists have been 
gathering data that point in the same direction. Sociolo- 
gist Philip Jacob analyzed the evidence in a book that 
has started many a campus conversation. He decided: 
“A dominant characteristic of students in the current 
generation is that they are gloriously contented both in 
regard to their present day-to-day activity and their 
outlook for the future.” (Changing Values in College, 
Harper, 1957, p. 1.) Questionnaires, interviews, and 
surveys show that youth is not much worked up about 
the world crisis, about American politics, or about much 
of anything. Prospects for a job, a nice home, and mod- 
erate security are good—so why ask for headaches? 

Now look at the second picture. It shows youth in 
rebellion, a rebellion violent enough to make the old 
“flaming youth” of the raccoon coat and speakeasy gin 
look quaint. Kenneth Rexroth puts it this way: “The 
youngest generation is in a state of revolt so absolute 
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that its elders cannot even recognize it. The disaffilia- 
tion, alienation, and rejection of the young has, as far 
as their elders are concerned, moved out of the visible 
spectrum altogether.” (“Disengagement: The Art of the 
Beat Generation,” in The Beat Generation and the 
Angry Young Men, ed. by Gene Feldman and Max 
Gartenberg, Dell, 1958, p. 351.) 

There is evidence to support this picture, too. The 
fiction and poetry of many young writers describe a 
life of ecstatic intensity. It is a life of mad parties and 
careening auto trips, of sensations, of liquor and drugs 
and sex, of raw experiences, of excruciating delight and 
pain, of mystical moments. It vibrates between radical 
individualism and cultic longing for the gang. It throws 
overboard the goals of a stable society, the traditional 
American mores, the values of a commercial culture. 

What can we make of two pictures that so completely 
contradict each other? Shall we say that both are exag- 
gerations, that the truth is somewhere in between? (Prob- 
ably not. The evidence on both sides is so strong that 
it can hardly be exaggerated.) Shall we say that the 
younger generation is divided into two types of people? 
(Maybe so. That makes some sense out of the evi- 
dence.) Or shall we say that two opposing impulses 
are at work within many people these days? (That, 
too, is probably true.) 

The split personality or split culture of our time has 
produced its own vocabulary. In the simplest language 
people are either “Beats” or “Squares.” The difference 
is plain. 








The Squares are “adjusted.” They will operate the 
corporations, get elected to the Senate, or—more mod- 
estly—rear families in suburban homes and invest in 
mutual funds. They become “organization men,” “other- 
directed” personalities. They gain success and endorse 
the American way of life. They think the Beats are un- 
balanced characters who don’t know how to look out 
for themselves. 

The Beats are not adjusted. They don’t expect to run 
our society, and they don’t care, because they think our 
society is phony. They do not work for the comforts and 
securities of most Americans, and they despise the at- 
titude that makes comfort and security the highest goals. 
A few produce brilliant literature and art. They become 
celebrities, enjoying the wealth and attention of a cul- 
ture they reject. Around these creative spirits cluster a 
crowd of people who cannot write poetry—and can 
scarcely spell—but like to wear jeans and grow beards, 
beat bongo drums in jazz time, and call each other cats. 
When they get older, some of them will get jobs, rear 
families, and become Squares. Others will keep up their 
restless ways, explaining their failures by complaints that 
the world is run by Squares. 

The language of the Beats and Squares is fairly recent 
—mostly post-World War II. But the deep cultural split 
is a century old. Its roots go back still further—say to 
Cain and Abel, or maybe their parents. But perhaps the 
first authentic modern Beatnik (though he never heard 
the word) was Dostoevsky. And perhaps he gave the 
perfect definition of the Square (another word he never 
heard) as the person who lives “to keep out of the rain.” 

The divided soul of modern man has produced some 
of the greatest literature of the past century. It has cre- 
ated new philosophies—especially the many philoso- 
phies that are loosely called existentialist. It has had 
something to do—in a very complex way—with the po- 
litical rebellions and tyrannies and fresh revolts of this 
twentieth century. 





The inheritance of anxiety 


By this time every American—at least every young 
American—inherits some of the anxiety that goes with 
the fracturing of our culture. The most “gloriously con- 
tented,” the squarest of the Squares have moments when 
they wonder whether all the happy propaganda for our 
way of life is not something of a fraud. And the strenu- 
ous rebels, the most beat of the Beatniks, have times 
when they wonder whether their protest is not too super- 
cilious. Or they get tired and think about making peace 
with society and becoming successful. Every sign is that 
the disturbances of this cultural schizophrenia will be 
with us for a long time. 

Then the question rises, How shall we live with this 
problem? 

That question involves another question, How does the 
Christian fit into the situation? 


Obviously, many people would say, the Christian is 
a Square. He favors mother, home, and marriage. At 
SCA parties nobody smokes marijuana. Christians be- 
lieve in disciplining impulses for the sake of long: range 
purposes. Instead of uninhibited individualism, they be- 
lieve, more or less, in ethical laws like the Golden Rule. 
The church is one of the stabilizing institutions of Amer- 
ican society. 

Such a description of Christianity, although it includes 
some tid-bits of truth, misses the most impressive quali- 
ties of the Christ who calls Christians to loyalty. The 
elders of Jerusalem never voted Jesus the young man 
most likely to succeed. No one thought him a stabilizing 
influence around the town. Jesus was a rebel—so radical 


a rebel that the leaders of society could not tolerate him. 
They killed him. 


The Christian as rebel 


Every follower of Christ is a rebel. He protests against 
our present human society—against its cheapness, its 
prejudice, its cruelty. He protests because of faith that 
God is love, and he strives for reconciliation among 
men, who are created for love. He answers the call of 
Christ for rebellion, for restoration, for new adventure. 

But, say the Beats, the Christian cannot indulge his 
impulses as he pleases. He must discipline himself, con- 
trol his energies, subordinate his will to Christ’s. He is 
a Square. 

That charge does not greatly disturb the Christian. 
He knows that the purpose of Christian discipline is 
not to hem him in, subdue his vitalities, and make him 
tame and timid. Discipline, as every athlete knows, can 
be the way to greater powers and more effective free- 
dom. To take a controversial example, capricious sexual 
indulgence is not freedom but the destruction of a won- 
derful possibility for human relations. A sexual discipline, 
if it is purposeful and not simply fearful, makes possible 
the expression of a faithful sexual love that the “wolf” 
is not free to enjoy. If the Beatnik wants to call the 
faithful husband or wife a Square, let him do it. After 
all, as Clellan Holmes, one of the famous Beat writers 
has said, “Everybody is somebody’s square.” If you are 
calling me a square, somebody is calling you that. 

If a Communist asks you whether you are a vicious 
exploiter or an enslaved proletarian, you can tell him 
that you are neither. Likewise you do not have to be 
a Beat or a Square. You can set your aim as purposeful 
living. 

There are signs that some of the current college gener- 
ation are doing just that. The many Negro and white stu- 
dents, who have taken effective action for racial equality 
in the past year, are one healthy sign. They express the 
protests of the Beats without their nonsense, the disci- 
pline of the Squares without their stodginess. Some of 
these students have entered the bold adventure of Chris- 
tian faith. 
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THE 1960 DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM Calls for a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. Such a department, if estab- 
lished, would be expected to represent the interests of 
cities in the Cabinet and among federal agencies and to 
coordinate all programs affecting the cities and their 
future. Republicans also have recognized the increasing 
importance of our cities, but have yet to call for a new 
department to handle urban problems. 

This is belated recognition of the fact that adequate 
housing, urban renewal, regional planning, water supply, 
sanitation and control of air and water pollution, medi- 
cal care, education and recreation facilities are no longer 
routine problems for local action alone. These closely 
related problems are national in their scope, affecting 
directly the two-thirds of the American population living 
in 174 metropolitan areas. 


The metropolis in search of a government 


Each year, as an amount of land equal in size to the 
State of Rhode Island is gulped by growing metropolitan 
areas, the problems of providing services and of main- 
taining for our population a high standard of democratic 
rule are intensified. Growth spreads across government 
boundaries. The separate governments lack the powers 
and the resources to solve the problems which beset 
them. Low density development strains the capacity of 
the property tax, which is the principal source of local 
revenue. Even with adequate resources, local govern- 
ments do not have the geographic area necessary to 
handle metropolitan problems since they always spill 
over city or county boundaries. And in twenty-four 
major areas the metropolis is interstate. 


Local, state, and federal action needed 


Our cities are vital and inseparable parts of the na- 
tional economy and they should be seen in this perspec- 
tive. Each level of government should participate in 
making plans for a better urban life. 

Some local advances have been made in metropolitan 
organization. Metropolitan Toronto has for some years 
conducted its affairs through a metro federation. Dade 
County (Miami) Florida has adopted a metropolitan 
charter. But similar efforts elsewhere to unify govern- 
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The future of our cities 


ment in metropolitan areas have tended to fail. Volun- 
tary cooperation through metropolitan conferences of 
local elected officers has been developed in the New York, 
Washington, D. C., and San Francisco Bay areas. 

States have yet to fulfill their responsibilities to the 
metropolitan areas, in large part due to archaic consti- 
tutional provisions affecting state-local relations, and 
due also to the scandalous malapportionment of legisla- 
tive representation against metropolitan areas in most 
state legislatures. 

The need for federal financial help to local action has 
long been recognized, but programs dealing with urban 
problems are scattered through many agencies and are 
not coordinated. The proposal to create a Department 
of Urban Affairs also has its difficulties. Some programs, 
such as those for water pollution abatement, deal with 
problems that are common to the whole nation, not just 
to the metropolitan areas, so that a Department of Urban 
Affairs is not necessarily the most logical answer. Thus 
it is clear that much thought must yet be given to devis- 
ing the most rational scheme of coordinating federal 
help to local action that will halt the further deterioration 
of our exploding metropolitan areas. 


The challenge to democracy 


New units of local government, based on new con- 
cepts of area and of power, will be required in our gen- 
eration. Old agrarian models are no longer appropriate 
to our modern, mass, technical civilization. We must 
raise our levels of democratic expectation in metropoli- 
tan areas if we are to meet what is fast becoming a real 
crisis for democratic government. Cities can, and must, 
be made pleasant, decent monuments to our civilization 
and to human dignity and convenience. Without resolute 
and careful action, they are likely to become our tomb- 
stones! 


What concerned students can do: 


1. Be aware of your local metropolitan needs such as 
means of transportation, regional planning, housing and 
urban renewal. Know what action state and federal agen- 
cies are taking to correct these problems. 

2. Work to make state and local governments more 














responsive to the public needs resulting from population 
concentration, and try to understand and clarify the 
issues involved in making urban government both effec- 
tive and democratic. 

Follow the proposal for a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs in the next Congress, and encourage discussion of 
its merits and disadvantages as the best means of federal 
participation in solution of the urban problem. 


For further reading 


Guiding Metropolitan Growth, prepared by the Commit- 
tee For Economic Development, 711 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 22, N. Y., 1960. (Digest available free.) 


The Federal Government and Metropolitan Areas, by 
Robert H. Connery and Richard H. Leach, Harvard 
University Press, 1960. 


The Exploding Metropolis, by the Editors of Fortune, 
Anchor Press, 1958. 


ROYCE HANSON 

Assistant Professor of. Government and 
Public Administration, The American 
University, Washington, D. C., and 
Executive Vice-President, Maryland 
Committee for Fair Representation 





Calling all Student YWCA's and SCA s 


To the 22nd National Convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the U.S.A. 
May 8 — 13, Denver, Colorado and the 
Student Assembly — May 7, 1961 


THE TRIENNIAL CONVENTION of the YWCA brings to- 
gether students, young adults, Y-Teens, Board and staff 
members and hundreds of YWCA members from varied 
racial, religious, social, and economic backgrounds in the 
United States in a great legislative assembly to review 
and clarify its function in this momentous decade of our 
history. 

As a part of a great world-wide women’s movement 
with a Christian purpose, the YWCA is meeting new 
challenges to more effective leadership and service with 
women and girls both at home and around the world. 

What does it mean for us as Americans to be both 
leaders and servants in the 1960’s? 

Among the issues to be faced at this Convention: 


e Strengthening membership through responsible and 
inclusive participation. The Convention will act on a 
new membership proposal for Student Associations, 
brought by the National Student YWCA. 


e Clarifying our role as an autonomous women’s 
movement while maintaining strong cooperative rela- 
tionships with other organizations, especially the YMCA. 


e More effective partnership and exchange with sis- 
ter YWCAs, especially (in 1961) in Latin America. The 
Convention will meet in person the participants in a sig- 
nificant new project in cooperative leadership training, 
being sponsored by the Associations in the U.S.A. and 
seven Latin American countries. 


e Strengthening and extending our commitment to be 
a racially inclusive movement—all levels of Association 
life and organizational structure. 


e Defining the issues in public affairs and national 
legislation which command our support and concern as 
a Christian women’s movement. 


A special Student Assembly 


Student Association delegates will gather in Denver 
on Sunday, May 7, one day preceding the Convention to 
plan for their participation in the Convention sessions 
and to consider the theme: “Student Responsibility for 
a Student YWCA Movement.” 

On Sunday evening a joint Assembly of Y-Teens, 
Young Adults and Student delegates will be held on the 
University of Denver campus. 

Platform speakers at the.Convention will include: 
Dr. Allan Nevins, noted historian, writer, and former 
professor at Columbia University. 

Dr. Charles Wesley, President of Central State College, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Miss Elizabeth Palmer, General Secretary of the World 
YWCA, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Information about costs, housing, credentials and 
other details is being sent to all Student YWCAs and 
SCAs. In spite of the date, which comes very late in the 
academic year, it is hoped that Student Associations will 
be well represented. In the more than one hundred years 
of YWCA history, students have played an important 
and even crucial role in national policy making on sev- 
eral occasions. As responsible members of a national 
movement, students have a great opportunity to inform 
themselves about the major issues facing the YWCA and 
to help shape its future. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
TO RENDER SERVICE 
TO GOD AND MAN 
THROUGH TRAINING 


IN A CHURCH VOCATION 
may be found at the 


HARTFORD SEMINARY 


An independent, undenominational, ecu- 
menical, graduate “University of Re- 
ligion.” 


Demand for graduates by churches, 
missions and church-related agencies far 
exceeds the supply. 


Specialized training for men and wo- 
men, for the parish ministry, religious 
education, pre-school education, church 
music, church service overseas, and 
church social service and research. 


Interwoven curriculum; students may 
elect courses in all fields:—leading to 
degrees of B.D., M.A., S.T.M., Ed.R.D. 
and Ph.D. 


Practical on-the-job-field work in Great- 
er Hartford area churches and in cam- 
pus Nursery School. 


Small classes give intimate relationship 
with professors; faculty-student ratio of 
1 to 7. 


Wide diversity of student contacts:— 
36 denominations, 31 States, 
alities, all races represented. 


15 nation- 


Pleasant community living on attractive 
campus, in dormitories and in apart- 
ments for married students. 


Costs low. Scholarships and grants-in- 
aid are available; applications for com- 
petitive scholarships due before March 
1; others procurable. 


For full information write to 


The Registrar, 
Box IC, 
THE HARTFORD SEMINARY 
55 Elizabeth St. 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 
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A book reviews 


FRONTIERS IN AMERICAN DEMOC- 
RACY. By Senator Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy, World Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, 1960, 155 pp., $3.75. 


AS THE TITLE of this book suggests, the 
author feels that there is much yet to be 
explored and developed in the democracy 
of the United States. Senator McCarthy 
is able to blend both an academic and an 
experienced political perspective into his 
observations about and challenges to our 
system of government. One does not have 
to read far in this very interesting book to 
realize that the author was probably moti- 
vated to write this book both because he 
strongly feels that he has some basic 
thoughts to share with those interested 
enough in government and politics to read 
the book but also that it might have some 
“good” political effects both for himself 
and for his party. 

In the first chapter Senator McCarthy, 
himself a Catholic, takes on Dr. Clarence 
Manion, formerly dean of the law school 
at Notre Dame, and Dr. A. Kuypers, a 
political writer and leader in the Dutch 
Protestant anti-revolutionary party, on 
the age-old question of whether you justi- 
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The world’s most famous YMCA invites 
you to its special holiday programs. 


Clean, comfortable and inexpen- 
sive accommodations for young 
men and groups of all sizes are 
available. 

Rates: $2.05-$2.40 single; $3.40- 
$3.80 double. 


Write Residence Director for Folder 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
HOUSE Y.M.C.A. 
356 West 34th St. (nr Ninth Ave.) 


New York, N.Y. Phone: OXford 5-5133 
(One Block From Penn Station) 





fy government for positive or negative 
reasons. Manion and Kuypers hold that 
government is necessary only because peo- 
ple are evil and sinful and thus there is a 
need for government to control or restrain 
them. Senator McCarthy in this chapter 
and throughout the book very positively 
takes the position that government is a 
necessary tool for even saintly people to 
use for complete fulfillment of their lives. 

The question of the division between 
church and state is very clearly dealt with 
by the author as he at the same time 
points out that an individual’s personal 
religious life, if it has any meaning, can- 
not help but influence his political de- 
cisions or his governmental administrative 
actions if he happens to be an office hold- 
er. Compromise is a constant companion 
of the effective politician and McCarthy 
challenges the reader to be mature enough 
to accept this as beneficial. He quotes 
Ernest Lefever to the effect that, “One 
can be pure or responsible in politics; he 
cannot be both.” 

This book should provide much food 
for thought and the basis for some good 
discussion on the part of anyone who has 
at least an average interest in or concern 
for politics and government. What right 
does a state or a political party have to 
call itself Christian? Why are- people dis- 
honest? How can morality in government 
be developed or sustained? Are there 
basic differences between the Republican 
and Democratic parties? Have the posi- 
tions of the two parties shifted in recent 
years? What influence has Christianity had 
on the concern for civil liberties? These 
and other issues are raised and dealt with 
by Senator McCarthy in a fashion that 
leaves little room for questioning his own 
position or attitude. 

This book is good reading. It is too bad 
it didn’t come out a few months earlier 
but its contents should have more than 
just a passing concern for readers of The 
Intercollegian. 

VERNON B. HATHAWAY 
Washburn-Richfield YMCA 
Minneapolis 


JESUS AND GOD’S NEW PEOPLE. By 
Howard Clark Kee, Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1959, 92 pp., 
$1.50. 

IN THIS COMPACT LITTLE VOLUME Mr. Kee 


presents an excellent introduction to the 
purposes and methods of Biblical scholar- 











ship. It is a discussion of each of the four 
Gospels, but a discussion based on the be- 
lief that “the Gospel that lies behind our 
Gospels is a response in faith to the to- 
tal impact of Jesus Christ: his life, his 
ministry, his teachings, his crucifixion, and 
his encounter with his followers after God 
raised him from the dead.” (pg. 9) 

However, in order to prepare the way 
for these more specific analyses, Mr. Kee 
begins his study with a chapter on “Faith 
and Facts in the Gospel”—an invaluable 
chapter for the questioning college mind. 
He deals here with such questions as, 
“What really happened?”, “Did the mir- 
acles occur?”, “Is there a devil?”, “Will 
the world come to an end?”, “Did Jesus 
rise from the dead?”. He goes on then to 
discuss the problem of differences between 
the Gospels, basing his discussion on Bib- 
lical scholarship’s fascinating analyses of 
authorship and source materials. 

After thus presenting the basic under- 
standing which informs his study, Mr. Kee 
goes on to deal with each of the four Gos- 
pels separately. This is not just a presen- 
tation of their historical context or factual 
content, either, for at appropriate points 
all along the way he inserts short theolog- 
ical dissertations on crucial subjects such 
as “the kingdom of God,” “the new law,” 
“the real meaning of Christian fellow- 
ship,” and “the eternal Word.” 

The uninitiated will find that Mr. Kee’s 
book reveals a whole new dimension in 
his Biblical Study. The student who has 
had some New Testament study will find 
it an invaluable, comprehensive review. 
The young student of theology or ethics 
will find it a penetrating reminder that the 
roots of his discipline lie in Biblical the- 
ology. No responsible campus Christian 
can afford to ignore it. 

ELSABETH SLAUGHTER 
Student Christian Union 
Cleveland, Ohio 


’ THE PRESSURE OF OUR COMMON 


CALLING. By W. A. Visser’t Hooft, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York, 1959, 90 pp., 
$2.50. 


FUTURE HISTORIANS will undoubtedly mark 
the movements toward bigness that have 
occurred in industry, corporations, gov- 
ernment, and churches in this century. 
“Merger” and “unification” will character- 
ize many modern enterprises. What will 
be the significance of the movement to- 
ward unity in the churches in this century? 
To the challenge of this question, Visser’t 
Hooft speaks in The Pressure of Our Com- 
mon Calling. 

The question as to whether or not the 
ecumenical movement is a purely utili- 


tarian organization or an instrument of 
God is still unanswered. Since Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer keenly raised this issue in 1932, 
there has been some progress in clarify- 
ing the nature and objectives of the world- 
wide movement of the churches together. 
What has been accomplished gives evi- 
dence that the Church universal has been 
rediscovered. On the other hand, there 
remains a gulf between the pronounce- 
ments and the practice of the churches. In 
carrying the goals into application, the 
ecumenical movement will decide its char- 
acter. At this point, the way ahead is most 
difficult. There is no theology of the ecu- 
menical movement to guide this venture 
through the wilderness of organization, 
communication, and activity. To theologize 
on these steps is one of the pressures on 
all who would respond to the calling to 
oneness in Christ. 

Without pretending to give a theological 
formula, Visser’t Hooft outlines what he 
sees as main points in the development of 
an ecumenical theology. The key to the 
outline is the Biblical idea of calling which 
has at least three major dimensions: wit- 
ness, service, and fellowship. All of these 
aspects are to be seen first in their Biblical 
meaning before transfer to the present sit- 
uation is made. 

There are over thirty words used in the 
New Testament, says Visser’t Hooft, for 
the ministry of the spoken word. Three 
words are most representative: (1) kerus- 
sein meaning heralding (not the herald 
himself), (2) euaggelizesthai meaning to 
announce good tidings, and (3) marturein 
meaning to witness as in a court trial. 
Unity grows as the churches take seriously 
their common calling to witness. Signifi- 
cantly, the authority of the witness is de- 
rived only from the announcement of what 
God has done in Christ. 

The second dimension of calling is serv- 
ice. In the New Testament, diakonein 
meaning to serve at a table is the word 
for Christian service. The menial quality 
of diakonein discloses that the center of 
the Christian life is the good of those 
whom we serve. This ability to serve oth- 
ers is grounded, not in altruism, but in 
the acceptance of Christ’s redeeming serv- 
ice to us. We serve others, says Visser’t 
Hooft, because we serve a servant. The 
calling to service involves participation 
in the suffering and need of members in 
the Church and of people outside it. While 
service is never offered on fulfillment of 
conditions, it paves the way for the gos- 
pel. By serving, we represent the supreme 
servant, Jesus Christ. 

The Church is called not only to wit- 
ness and to serve, but also to exemplify 
the Christian life of fellowship. Under- 
stood in its Biblical terminology, koinonia, 
fellowship is the common possession of a 


relation to God and men through the sav- 
ing work of Christ. The Church is a fel- 
lowship of deep loyalty to truth but also 
of consistent sharing love. Differences are 
not out of place; yet, they are subordi- 
nate to the greater fellowship held through 
the common faith in Christ. The calling 
to fellowship today is the attempt to 
overcome the disunity and to attain the 
community of life which should charac- 
terize the Church of Christ. 

Upon the basis of this Biblical study, 
Visser’t Hooft builds a view helpful to 
many areas of the Church. Last summer, 
The Pressure of Our Common Calling 
was used in preparation for the Strassbourg 
Conference. The text of the book is sup- 
plemented with a Bible study outline for 
each chapter. Groups studying the Life 
and Mission of the Church or the ecu- 
menical movement will find it vital. Brief 
and Biblical as each chapter is, the book 
could be a part of daily meditations. Or 
a selection from it might easily be part 
of a service of worship. The most appro- 
priate application of it would be to take 
its search into the Christian association 
cabinet or committee for the main con- 
cern of Visser’t Hooft is that our tactical 
decisions be related to the ministry of 
Christ. 

RICHARD LEE GELWICK 
Danforth Fellow 
Pacific School of Religion 





When you 


come to 
NEW YORK 
Stay at the YWCA 


(for permanent and transient guests) 


TATHAM HOUSE 
138 East 38th Street, New York 16 


LAURA SPELMAN RESIDENCE 
840 Eighth Avenue, New York 19 


STUDIO CLUB 
210 East 77th Street, New York 21 


MORGAN HALL 
132 East 45th Street, New York 17 


For reservations and additional in- 
formation, write to the residence of 
your choice. 
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record reviews 


“CHRISTMAS” MEANS many things to many, 
many people, but to almost everybody it 
is synonymous with music. Christmas car- 
ols, Salvation Army Lassies with their 
bells and tambourines, Santa Claus on the 
street corner, recorded organ chimes in 
department stores, church carol services, 
community carol sings—all speak to us of 
the Nativity. 

Outdoor carol sings in communities 
large and small across the country; last 
minute shoppers on the frantic nights be- 
fore Christmas spurred on by sounds of 
carols; families gathering around the piano 
to sing the beloved songs and carols—all 
of these evoke happy memories and bring 
us part of the spirit of Christmas. 

A sure way to liven up the celebration 
of Christmas is through good recordings! 
There is no shortage of albums on the 
market. From several hundred titles of- 
fered, the following suggestions are of- 
fered, presenting a cross-section from 
classics to novelties. 

Since Christmas carols are universally 
known and loved, try “Christmas Music 
by the Augustana Choir” (CAL-636) 
which includes the tried and true, plus 
some intriguing contemporary carols which 
are relatively unfamiliar, but will be en- 
joyed. “Joy to the World,” an album from 
Robert Shaw (CAL-448) will brighten any 
Christmas celebration from an office party 
to the family gathered about the tree at 
home. “Song of Christmas” (Dec 8084) is 
Fred Waring’s arrangement of traditional 
carols, woven together with fine har- 
monizations and instrumental interludes. 

A fine London ffrr recording by Man- 
tovani, “Christmas Carols” (LL 913), has 
everything from “Silent Night” to the 
“Skaters’ Waltz.” A colorful two-record 
set, “Christmas with the Trapp Family 
Singers” (Dec. 9553, 9689), includes many 
fascinating northern European carols, with 
the old-fashioned instruments so much a 
part of the continental Christmas celebra- 
tion. 

Two outstanding British recordings 
ought to be on your “must list.” The 
first is “Music for the Feast of Christmas” 
(London 5524), presenting the choristers 
of Ely Cathedral and The Renaissance 
Singers in what will really sound like off- 
beat, but utterly authentic carols and songs 
ranging from the Fifth Century to our 
own century. The other is the recording 
made of the King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, “Festival of Lessons and Carols” 
(London 5523), customarily with nine 
lessons and appropriate carols, shortened 
but effectively abridged in this recording. 
The entire Carol Service, through song 
and story, sets forth the Drama of our 
Redemption. 
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Children are such an integral part of 
Christmas that a new recording, entitled 
“The Sound of Children at Christmas” 
(LPM 2254), features a children’s choir 
singing carols, including the great favorite 
“The Littlke Drummer Boy.” The Three 
Suns’ album “The Sound of Christmas” 
has all of the favorite carols and novelty 
songs ranging from “Santa Claus is com- 
ing to town” to “Rudolph the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer” (CAL 633). 

“Christmas Organ and Chimes” (Lon- 
don LL 3145) has sixteen carols with 
varied arrangements suitable for use in 
community singing or as “background” 
music for the home celebration. With the 
wide-spread interest in handbell ringing, 
in schools and churches, there will be 
great interest in the album by the Atlanta 
Cathedral Bell Ringers (West 6059; 15018) 
with its stunning arrangements for Christ- 
mas use. 

Of course, it would not be the Christmas 
season without many performances of 
Handel’s great Oratorio “The Messiah.” 
Try Sir Thomas Beecham’s recording with 
the Royal Philharmonic Chorus and 
Orchestra (LDS 6409). This is not back- 
ground” music; it will repay thoughtful, 
reverent listening. Any who have been 
privileged to see the recent rvival of the 
medieval “Play of Daniel,” produced a 
few seasons ago at New York City’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Cloisters 
will be glad to know that there is a 
recording with a fully descriptive text 
available (Dec. 9402). 

The name Johann Sebastian Bach 
usually frightens away those who do not 
understand classical music nor appreciate 
its complexities. One of his most beauti- 
ful, yet completely understandable, com- 


positions is the “Magnificat in D,” a 
musical setting for Mary’s song, recorded 
in Luke’s Gospel. Its text is worthy of 
re-reading during the Christmas season 
and a fine recording to go with it is avail- 
able (Dec 9557). 

One of the great artistic representations 
of the Nativity is the one painted by 
Botticelli; its grace and loveliness inspired 
Archangelo Corelli to compose his Con- 
certo Grosso, Op. 6, No. 8 (“Christmas”) ; 
Eugene Ormandy’s recording (MS-6801) 
is sO expert that one can really hear the 
ethereal sounds of the first Christmas 
night. 

Organ enthusiasts will find Melville 
Smith’s recording of “French Noels of 
the 17th and 18th Century” (Cambridge 
505) to contain the Claude Daquin carols 
so often played in church services. For 
those who prefer contemporary _har- 
monies, try Benjamin Britten’s “A Cere- 
mony of Carols” recorded by the Con- 
cordia Choir (Concordia 4), along with 
compositions by Bach and Willan. 

Above all, take time to sing the old 
and new, the familiar and the novel; there 
is no substitute for a “do-it-yourself” 
Christmas where singing is concerned! 


GEORGE LITCHFIELD KNIGHT 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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(A branch of the YMCA of Greater) 
New York) 

5 MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
3 MINUTES FROM U.N. BUILDING 
ROOMS—AIR-CONDITIONED CAFETERIA 
GYM—SWIMMING POOL 
LIBRARY—BOWLING ALLEYS 








welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 


2000 ROOMS 


for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 

















